THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
Sections of the Liberal Press even joined in the
applause on the general ground that Germany was
merely 'going into her own house'. A few Conserva-
tives (of whom Sir Austen Chamberlain was one) took
the line (in common with the majority of French
opinion) that this particular break of solemn under-
taking (for here was no 'dictated agreement* but a
treaty freely entered into by Germany and ratified by
Hitler himself) was even more serious than Italy's
treaty breaking in the matter of Abyssinia and the
employment of poison gas.
The incident need not detain us except to remind
ourselves that here was one more scrap of paper, one
more proof that the failure of law at one point is apt
to weaken it at all points; that it was one further
acceleration of the slip down the slope to chaos, and
was destined to bring about what yet may well prove
the most sinister lawlessness of all: that in Spain.
The Rhineland coup was marked by the feature
which has marked previous aggressions. Its success
put another heavy premium upon recklessness, the
temptation to present Europe with a fait accompli, as
against the policy of caution, moderation, consulta-
tion, adjustment, agreement.
The Reichswehr leaders were against this particular
coup. They believed it too risky. Hitler overrode
their objection, struck, and, not only got away with it,
but got away with it to the applause and barely con-
cealed admiration of the British. It would be true to
say that never had Germany been so popular since
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